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HAIL AND FAREWELL 


Today we must say hello to the returning Alumni and farewell to the 
graduating Seniors. 


We hope that the Alumni will drop in for a short visit while they are 
here and that the near-alumni (Seniors) will remember us when they 
return two years hence. 


In the meantime, the Co-op is as near as a 3c stamp and our shipments 
to Alumni take preference over all others. The items that are popular at 
Cornell are always available at the Co-op. 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Opposite Willard Straight 
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RESTAURANT 


This is the most modern restaurant in College Town. 


We serve fresh foods, carefully prepared at reasonable prices. 


We believe that our complete service will please you. Come in and 
make our acquaintance. 


Regular Meals — A la Carte Service 
Sandwiches — Soda Fountain — Salads 


$5.50 Meal Ticket $5.00 


Try The Eddigate First 


409 Eddy St. J. J. Sullivan ’26 Mgr. 
Just Below the Campus Gate 
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How to make your money go 
farther at Cornell 


Buy used textbooks for your courses. This saves you considerable money. 
Dividends of 6 2-3% are paid regularly on all your purchases. 


Books (New and Used) and supplies for all courses have been sold to 
Cornellians since 1903 by the Triangle. Let us serve you. 


FREE—A map of Cornell University and vicinity will be sent to you 
free. 


THE TRIANGLE BOOK SHOP — Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please send me one of your maps free 


The Triangle Book Shop 


Established 1903 Evan J. Morris, Prop. 
Located in Sheldon Court 











SHELDON COURT 
PRIVATE DORMITORY 


at entrance to Campus Cornell University 


An Approved Dormitory — Nearest Dormitory to Agricultural College 
Rates are reasonable - $120 a year and up. 
It is modern, up-to-date, and free from unnecessary noises. A quiet place 
in which to study. 


A Book Shop, a Restaurant, a Barber Shop, a Doctor’s and a Dentist’s office 
are located in the building. 


FREE—A Descriptive Booklet of Sheldon Court. 


A. R. Congdon, Agent Sheldon Court, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please send me a descriptive booklet of Sheldon Court. 











CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 6-AUGUST 14, 1936 


Courses for Educational Leaders Concerned with Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Biological Science, and Fields Related to the Problems of Rural Life. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Bacteriology, Biology, Botany, 
Entomology, Farm Management, Floriculture, Forestry, Genetics, Meteorology, 


Nature Study, Ornamental Horticulture, Ornithology, Plant Pathology, Rural Social 
Organization. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Family Life, Foods and Nutrition, Textiles and Clothing, Economics of the House- 
hold, Household Art, Household Management, Philosophy and Function of Home 
Making Education. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Educational Psychology, Child Psychology, Adolescent Psychology, Measurement, 
Methods for Agricultural Teaching, Methods for Home Making Teachers, Methods 
for Industrial Arts Teachers, Methods for Teachers of Technical Subjects, Methods 
in other Special Subjects, Educational Administration and Supervision, Educational 


and Vocational Guidance, Adult Education, Philosophy of Education. 


Write for Announcement 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
IrHaca, N. Y. 
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Member of the Agricultural College Magazines, Associated 


Published Monthly from October to June by students in the New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics at Cornell University. Entered as Second Class matter at the Post Office, Ithaca, New York. Printed 


by Norton Printing Co. The subscription rate is one dollar a year or three years for two dollars; single copies 15 
cents. 
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i er a a a 


The Campus Countryman 


Weak Spots in Science 


Glimpse Ahead—Seniors Working 


Former Student Notes 


Senior Singing on the Steps of Goldwin Smith 


The Seniors Speak 


“We don’t want to get sentimental 
but we would like to mention some of 
our experiences at Cornell which we 
do not think can be duplicated any- 
where else. Some of them we wish 
to repeat; others not, but here goes.” 


The Ag. Student— 

“T’ll miss my walks to class on a 
bright Spring morning when shining 
morning faces are as fresh as the new 
white blazers under them. Even a 
sociology eight o’clock is a pleasure 
in the spring. I’ll miss the lively dis- 
cussions in my ten o’clock extension 
teaching class when everyone listens 
respectfully to my opinions on reli- 
gion and life in general. TI’ll regret 
having to leave my vegetable garden 


on East Ithaca Hill to other students. 
My economical soul will resent leaving 
the piace where one may fill up on 
ice cream after a lab. at twenty-cents 
a quart. I’ll miss watching the weather 
map in Roberts, and last, but not 
least, I’ll miss the co-eds and the op- 
portunities of a college stag line. 


I won’t mind relegating to the Jun- 
iors my experience of spending Spring 
Day in the infirm (caused by poison 
ivy gotten on a field trip.)” 


The Home-Ec Student— 


“T’ll miss the pleasure of wearing 
my Ag. Engineering overalls without 
being thought queer, I’ll regret leav- 
ing Balch with its lined drapes and 


full-length mirrors. I'll be sorry 
not to have appointments with hair 
stylists like Bruno who give me advice 
concerning my personality. 


I’ll miss B. A.’s Monday nights, 
knowing a crew man, the cut-ins at 
Wednesday open-house nights at the 
Straight, Farm and Home Week col- 
certs, my meat cutting course in the 
An Hus building, all the cuts I want 
and no credit taken away, going on the 
road with Kermis plays. 


I shall be glad to forget the time 
I was the only girl in my agricultural 
economics class, the time I had 
make an angel food cake for my foods 
final when I might have drawn boiled 
cabbage.” 
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Volume XXXIII 


AVE you ever followed a professor 

in pouring rain while he unfolded 
the wonders of nature to you? Most of 
the time you are too concerned with 
the water rolling down your neck or 
the mud collecting in your feet to fully 
appreciate the scientific explanations. 
Have you ever collected dragonfly 
nymphs from a stream in a November 
snowstorm? If you haven’t you have 
missed some exciting experiences. 
Winter, summer, spring or fall, rain 
or shine, nature is a cruel master who 
calls you out in any weather. 

Dr. Wright of the zoology ‘depart- 
ment says that years ago when men 
were men and evidently women had 
nothing to do with such unladylike 
subjects as biological science, students 
took real field trips. It was a common 
occurrence for a group to start walk- 
ing early in the morning and collect 
before nightfall specimens from South 
Hill, Buttermilk Gorge, and Enfield 
Glen. This was considered just a 
nice walk and is probably one of the 
reasons why Cornell developed such 
a famous track team. The nature- 
seekers have degenerated and now use 
cars but they have not yet conquered 
the elements. 

Zoologists may have become suf- 
ficiently modern to use cars, but the 
ornithologists still walk. About five 
A. M. in the month of May sleepy-eyed 
forms can be seen groping their way 
towards Cayuga Lake and the bird 
sanctuary. Dormitory girls must 
climb stealthily out of the windows or 
waken a patient night girl who un- 
locks the door for them. Experience 
with these hikes teaches a girl two 
things. She must either keep one eye 
on the clock all night or else buy a de- 
pendable alarm clock. 

When I took ornithology the pro- 
fessor warned us that we would get 
wet on the field trip at Spencer but 
I wasn’t quite prepared for what I 
found. Before we were ten feet from 
the shore we were wading in water 
above our knees. The boys chivalrous- 
ly went ahead to test the depth of the 
water, and helped the girls over the 
holes. The marsh was honey-combed 
with ditches to drain it and the ditches 
were deeper than the other part so 
that in order to avoid a complete wet- 
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Field Trips 


By Doris Murray 


ting it was necessary to walk on nar- 
row ledges. Several less fortunate 
persons lost their balance and fell in 
the water. It must have been discon- 
certing to the students to get stuck 
in the deep mud on the bottom. In 
their attempts to get loose they sat 
down unexpectedly in the water. 


Y EXPERIENCE with Cornell 
field trips caused me to visit the 
famous McLean bogs which are about 
two miles from my home but which 
like many nearby things, I had failed 





to appreciate. It was only after Cor- 
nellians remarked, “Why, Miss Mur- 
ray, you certainly are fortunate to live 
so near the bogs. Do you visit them 
often?” that I realized what an oppor- 
tunity I had missed. 


The bogs are a result of the melting 
of the glacier which left piles of debris 
behind it in the form of morrainic de- 
posits. These deposits surround deep 
depressions which form bogs. Marl 
was discovered under the peat in these 
bogs and was used as fertilizer. Lloyd 
recognized the true value of the land 
and gave it to Cornell to be used for 
scientific purposes so that professors 
could collect the rare plant and animal 
specimens found there. 

I always like to climb to the top 
of the terminal morraine and look 
down upon the lake in the hollow at 
the foot of the ridge. It is very in- 
teresting to study the different bogs 
from this vantage point to see the 
variety of plants growing on 
them. One of the bogs is filled with 
typical heath plants, another drier one 











Number % 


is covered with plants with leathery 
leaves which prevent the _ small 
amount of moisture they receive 
from evaporating. Bogs which are 
composed of less acid soil are covered 
with grass. It is disheartening to step 
on a strong appearing bog only to 
find that mice have made tunnels in 
it and that it can no longer hold your 
weight. 

The Chicago bog affords a great 
deal of sport to all field-trippers. It 
is shaped like a doughnut with a pool 
of water in its center. To be properly 
initiated in the class you must permit 
the other members to baptise you in 
this pool. Professors alone are ex- 
cepted. 

Still another bog is covered with 
wild Spirea. I want to visit it some- 
time in the Spring when the Spirea is 
in bloom. 

Gaining an appreciation of the many 
natural wonders at McLean bog is 
worth all the discomforts I have suf- 
fered during my many field trips. Long 
after I have forgotten facts learned in 
books I will remember the information 
I learned on field trips and I am sure 
it will make my life more enjoyable. 


STUDENT EVOLUTION 
Sub-frosh 
I’m going up to college now, 
The high school student said, 
To earn some laurels for my brow, 
And fill this growing head. 
Frosh 
Oh, where is all this college fun? 
The college freshman said. 
I find my work is never done, 
And never time to go to bed. 
Soph 
I’ll have my dates, I’m in the swim. 
The vaunting sophomore cried, 
Oh heck, I busted that prelim, 
Prof took me for a ride. 
Junior 
Oh, how did I grow up so fast? 
The college junior mused, 
I’ve learned to do my work at last, 
From drill I am excused. 
Senior 
I'll have to leave this haven soon, 
To go;to work, I greatly fear, 
The college senior spoke, 
If not, I’ll soon go broke. 
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So You're Getting a Job 


Editor’s Note: Miss Stocks, director 
of vocational guidance in the College 
of Home Economics is well qualified 
to advise students in their summer 
jobs. 

EQUESTS are coming in daily 

from employers wishing to use stu- 

dents with training in home economics 
on summer jobs. Scout camps are em- 
ploying students as food lieutenants 
and as dietitians. Hospitals are making 
possible summer apprenticeships in 
their dietary departments, community 
organizations are employing students 
on their summer programs, and calls 
have come from several day nurseries 
and play schools for workers and as- 
sistants. 

All of these are excellent contacts 
and opportunities for applying one’s 
theories in a practical situation. The 
Secretary’s office in the College has 
been working this year to build up a 
group of summer employers in various 
fields who will have not only interest- 
ing jobs but also progressive view- 
points of work and education and with 
whom contact will mean not just a 
means of earning an extra penny to- 
ward the autumn fees but also a con- 
structive experience for the student 
and an opportunity to observe work in 
various branches of an organization. 

The office feels that a student can 
gain much from such a summer job. 
First of all she gains the experience 
of adapting herself to a definite em- 
ployer and work situation. She may 
make contacts that result in post- 
college placement. She gets some idea 
of how far one can depend on theory 
and how far one must bring in the bal- 
ance of common sense in making quick 
decisions. She learns the importance 
of cooperation and responsibility. 

Certain “do’s and don’ts” are help- 
ful to keep in mind when entering 
a summer job, and they apply as well 
to any job. These are a few that 
might be noted: 

1. Don’t tell everyone you are from 
Cornell. People aren’t interested in 
the braggart. It is better to do so good 
a job that people will instinctively 
ask, “What is her college?” 

2. Make the most of every oppor- 
tunity to observe other workers and 
their work—what the jobs are, what 
is good and what is bad in the way 
they are handled. 

3. Be slow to criticize. Be sure 
you know what you are talking about, 
and that you know all sides of a situa- 
tion before you find fault with it. The 
person on the job my have definite 

reasons for what she does. 


By Esther Stocks 


4. Never find fault unless you have 
a constructive suggestion to make in 
place of what you tear down, and al- 
ways remember to hunt for the good as 
well as the bad and to comment upon 
it. Often more is gained through 
praise than through blame. 

5. If it is your duty to give orders 
give them in the way you like them 
given to you. Don’t ride your author- 
ity and never be arrogant. 





6. Be systematic. Keep your work 
well organized. 

7. Keep your temper and your 
poise. It helps to keep the respect 
of your co-workers. 

8. Be responsible and dependable. 
Be sure your own job is well done. 
There is satisfaction in being thor- 
ough. 

9. Be confident but never cocky. 

10. Always be gracious. Try to 
see the other person’s point of view 
and respect it as you expect your own 
point of view to be respected. 

11. Be adaptable, but if you have 
ideals don’t lose sight of them. 

12. If you don’t gain your point the 
first time, be patient and keep aiert for 
other opportunities to make it. 

13. Use your imagination and your 
ingenuity. If you have poor equip- 
ment do the best you can with what 
you’ve got and remember that the 
average equipment in most places 
where you will work won’t be as fresh 
and ideal as that in Martha Van 
Rensselaer Hall. To do a first class 
job with mediocre equipment is an 
accomplishment. 





14. Don’t be afraid to go more than 
half way and don’t hesitate to some- 
times do more than is required of you. 
The person who is interested in the 
job and the organization rather than 
in herself primarily is the one most 
apt to get ahead. 


15. Keep alert to your opportunities 
to learn, to observe, to meet people 
and make your summer more than 
just a daily round of duty. 


Summer jobs in which students have 
been placed to date are as follows: 


Camp—Dietitian ...............000. 5 
Food lieutenant ............. 7 
RONG Rois coi ss de ao ce ae 4 

Children’s Home— 

General assistant .............. 1 
SONNE icin G5 T Vcaceen esas 1 

Day Nursery and Play School ...... 3 

Home Assistant 2.50 6..cci ci cccccm 3 

Assistant on extension ............. 1 

Hospital—asst. dietitian ............ 3 

UND so bd vise eh aeG view satis cage Ree 4 

RINE 8 ois ig wise bn ksh ans OOO 1 

CROTIR OSS oh 0 bck ca'sasbcaa one 1 


Asst. on community health program .2 


All of these jobs connect definitely 
with courses which the girls take dur- 
ing the winter. For instance, the cafe- 
teria job is an excellent foods labora- 
tory and the day nursery a good 
course in child study. 

The jobs provide good opportunities 
for a girl to find out whether she will 
want to make her summer job her 
career. She hay have thought ever 
since grade school days that she want- 
ed to run a tea room. One summer 
spent working in a tea room will 
show her whether that was a foolish 
fancy or a wise choice. 


She comes back from her summer 
job not ‘just another summer resort 
waitress’ but one who has gained ex- 
perience in her chosen field. 

Because it has been the policy of 
the college to select the right gir] for 
the right job—employees are satisfied 
and come back year after year. We 
are able to choose from their number 
those who will teach the girls as much 
as the professors themselves—whether 
the teaching be in the technique of 
peeling a potato or getting along with 
other people. 


This summer practice is valuable t0 
the student when she gets her “real 
job” after graduation. She has 
learned by her experience and gained 
confidence merely because she has 
worked before. 
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Cornell’s Patriarch 


FAMILIAR figure to thousands 
of Cornell University graduates, 
students and faculty members, 

Leslie A. Baker plods his daily way 
about the campus and, always alone, 
spends the greatest part of his day 
reading in iWllard Straight Hall or 
the mustier rooms of the university 
library. 

Members of the hill community see 
him every day, and he has become 
known as the schools oldest under- 
graduate, though long ago was his 
name taken from the university’s offi- 
cial registration lists. And upon nearly 
every occasion, he is seen deeply im- 
mersed in the ocean of knowledge 
which abounds in the thousands of 
books and publications on the campus. 
He seldom speaks, never unless first 
spoken to, and then never at any 
length. 

Mr. Baker was once a tall man, some 
six feet in height, but years have 
slowed and stooped him. His gray 
beard, reaching below his collar, gives 
him the respected air of the patriarch, 
a distinction he might well claim from 
the vast learning he must acquire at 
his eternal reading. Clothes are of 
whatever can be procured from friends 
and a worn overcoat and uncreased 
felt hat are constant companions. 

Of late months, Mr. Baker stands 
on the outskirts of the campus in the 
morning and at noon, waiting for a 
passing motorist to drive him to his 
reading. His step has lost its spring 
and a cane is necessary to aid him, 





By Frederic Hillegas ’38 





but age has far from dimmed his avid 
taste for knowledge. 

He has never received a degree. “No,” 
he always says in answer to infre- 
quent queries, “I have not graduated— 
yet.” 

In 1878 it was that Leslie Baker, 
an Olean carpenter, threw down his 
tools to come and enroll at Cornell. 
For two happy years, he worked at 
the rudiments of chemistry and phy- 
sics. Then, unfortunately, his funds 
ran low in 1880, and he was forced to 
return to his woodworking. Three 
years later, he made still another vali- 
ant attempt to complete his course, 
only to find himself penniless before 
the college year had drawn to a close. 

OT until the fall of 1918 did the 

name of Leslie Baker appear 
again on the registrar’s files, this 
time as an “unofficial student.” Al- 
ready he had lived out his Biblical 
span; those dear to him had been tak- 
en by death; all that remained to him 
was his passionate desire to learn, 
to attain that sense of power which 
true knowledge brings to one. 

His years of labor with hammer and 
saw had yielded him a small pittance. 
But he has made it suffice. He dis- 
covered a dark cellar near the cam- 
pus, where he could make his home 
for but a small rental. By rising in 
the dark bleakness of every Ithaca 
winter dawn to tend furnaces, Leslie 
Baker was able to earn money for his 
modest needs. 

But the life of Leslie Baker has 


risen far above his meagre surround- 
ings. Between the covers of the count- 
less mysterious volumes in the library 
lies all that is dear to him. Learning 
is a flame that has made him forget 
cold and hunger. 

Not one in 10,000 Cornellians knows 
his name, much less have they talked 
with him. One campus figure who has 
conversed with Mr. Baker at some 
length describes him thus: 


IS accents are those of a culti- 
vated man; his grammar is per- 
fect; his vocabulary is far more ex- 
tensive than that of the typical stu- 
dent. Those rare persons who make 
his acquaintance feel as if they were 
speaking with some long-respected 
emeritus professor. He speaks with 
authority and intelligence on all the 
subjects of enlightened conversation.” 
Daily more faltering is his path to 
and from his campus haunts, but 
Leslie Baker’s interest in mankind is 
far from unshaken by age or by ob- 
stacles of weather and bad health. 


And, over the door through which 
he passes each day to enter Willard 
Straight Hall, is the Latin inscription 
which, translated, says, “nothing that 
concerns man is indifferent to me.” 


And such is Leslie Baker—conscien- 
tious student of mankind and every- 
thing that mankind has or hopes to 
accomplish—as inquisitive as the uni- 
versty’s most questioning freshman— 
and Cornell’s patriarch, its oldest un- 
dergraduate. 


Amateurs Behind The Footlights 


EFORE we knew the meaning of 
B upstage and downstage, most of 
us can recall getting up before 

the whole school, just one little fellow 
against a sea of faces, reciting a pas- 
Sage at express train speed, then step- 
ping joyfully and proudly off the plat- 
form, to the applause of parents and 
friends. It was a thrilling experience, 
that developed an appetite for more. 
During school years most children 
have had some experience in amateur 
dramatics, usually enjoyable. It 
Stands to reason that dramatics after 
School is past are just as much fun. 
As boys and girls becume older, they 
realize more and more that grown-ups 





By Joe Kermis 


are not much different from children 
in liking to have time for play and 
to get together in groups. To children 
the grown-up world seems hard and 
practical, to many adults it at times 
appears in the same light. Interests 
other than business are needed to 
lighten the passing years with com- 
munity conviviality and good feeling. 


Why produce amateur plays? They 
are seldom great money makers. Only 
by freely donating all services do 
members of a small dramatic produc- 
tion guarantee a profit. Evidently the 
value does not lie only in the money 
earned. Rather is the value found in 
the common enjoyment gained by the 


cast and the audience of a play. It 
adds twofold to the enjoyment of a 
playgoer to see people he knows well 
cavorting about the stage. If the vil- 
lain’s whiskers get pulled off in a 
clinch, or the prop revolver refuses 
to fire when the trigger is pulled, so 
much the more fun for the fellow in 
the crowd, so much the more training 
in self-possession for the actor. Lo- 
cally presented plays are well at- 
tended largely because people are cur- 
ious to see their friends and acquaint- 
ances in a new setting, doing things 
out of the ordinary. 


Like many another apparently sim- 
(Please turn to page 151) 



















































































































































































































































































































































































News 


Echoes 








OVER THE BOUNDING MAIN 


While we solemnly look on the pro- 
cession of our graduating friends in 
their black caps and gowns this month, 
and think how sad life is anyway, 
rural women from various countries of 
the world will be watching these fes- 
tivities of an American university with 
equal interest. The Associated Coun- 
try Women of the World, an organi- 
zation devoted to the interests of rural 
women, is meeting this year in Wash- 
ington, D. C. May 31 to June 12. Fol- 
lowing the Washington meeting, which 
will be attended by women from twen- 
ty different nations on five continents. 
many of the delegates plan to come to 
the College of Home Economics to see 
a land grant college in action and to 
visit typical New York state homes 
and schools nearby. 

In our world-minded thoughts, we 
are reminded of the latest letter re- 
ceived at the college from Miss Black- 
more and Miss Pfund, professors on 
the college staff, on a trip around the 
world. 

The letter is a happy diary full of 
the fascinations of Peking, China, and 
left us with a wistful picture of a 
city full of melodious noises and exotic 
foods, confounding to the imagination. 
“Nearly every boy in the city owns 
a flock of pigeons,” writes Miss 
Blackmore, “attached to the tail of 
each pigeon in a flock is a little bam- 
boo pipe-like whistle, and as they fly 
the pipes sound like the wind instru- 
ments in an orchestra. Each flock’s 

note is a little different so as these 
numerous flocks swoop over the houses 
there will be a wave of musical sounds. 
Mixed with these bird sounds there is 
a barber’s tuning fork, the candy 
man’s clappers, the knife sharpener 
strikes a triangle, the persimmons 
man rings a little bell, the news boys 
yell ‘wa’, until the air is filled with 
a melody.” 


STUDENT FORUM PLANNED 

A Student Forum has been recently 
formed, for the purpose of creating a 
better integrated relationship between 
the students and the staff of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics. The Forum 
committee includes chairmen of var- 
jous groups who will work with de- 
partment heads and Miss Flora Rose, 
director of the college. 


The Forum members met with Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the presi- 
dents of various women’s educational 
organizations of New York State on 
the evening of May 25 to discuss stu- 
dent problems. 
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PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 

Miss Flora Rose, director of the col- 
lege, and her assistant, Miss Mary 
Henry, have been traveling around 
New York state a large part of the 
time during the past two months to 
interview over 400 girls who have ap- 
lied for entrance into the college next 
fall. From this number, about 100 
girls will be accepted. The college 
does not use any one instrument, as 
high school average or intelligence 
level, but a combination of a great 
many factors which help them to de- 
termine whether the applicant shows 
promise of being happy and successful 
in home economics. 





HOME ECONOMICS CLUB 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

The folowing students were elected 
officers of the Home Economics Club 
for next year: Helen Reichert ’38, 
president; Betty Latham ’38, vice- 
president; Mary Dixon °38, second 
vice-president; Betty Page ’38, secre- 
tary; Bessie Ransom ’37, treasurer; 
Doris Reed ’39 and Jean Pettit °’39, 
publicity chairman; and Jean Burr ’38 
chairman of the salesroom. 

At the final club tea of the year 
May 27, Doris Smallridge ’37, presi- 
dent, gave a summary report of acti- 
vities including a social program for 
several informal dances, a spring for- 
mal, and a series of teas; a guide serv- 
ice the responsibility for use of vari- 
ous rooms in Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall which belong to the students, as 
the student lounge, kitchen, clothing 
work room, recreation room, and an 
organization room; an annual scholar- 
ship given to some student in the 
college, and based on scholarship and 
need; a salesroom; and a college 
newspaper issued monthly. 








From 


Van Rensselaer 
Hall 









FAMILY LIFE CONFERENCE HELD 


Representatives of the Cornell Child 
Study Clubs,, 4-H clubs, and Home 
Bureau attended Family Life Con- 
ference at Cornell May 26 to 29. 


The three morning sessions were 
devoted to youth problems, including 
such topics as the understanding .of 
the adolescent age; considering how 
the extension program can contribute 
to youth in preparation for marriage, 
family life and parenthood; and how 
young people can take part in inform- 
al discussion groups and other acti- 
vities which contribute to their edu- 
cation for marriage and family life. 
Dr. Ethel B. Waring led afternoon dis- 
cussions on understanding family life. 
Lita Bane, collaborator for parental 
education for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, led a dis- 
cussion on the philosophy underlying 
education in human relationships. 


HOME EC LIBRARY 
WIDENS SCOPE 

Interesting among the developments 
in the college during the past year, has 
been the expansion of a shelf of re- 
creational books in Martha Van Rens- 
slaer Hall library for the students of 
the college. 

Faculty members have contributed 
a great many books to the shelf, and 
with suggestions from the students, 
Mrs. Dorothy Riddle, librarian, choose 
one or more books to purchase each 
month. The books are carefully 
chosen to cover a great variety of 
tastes, and include poetry, biography, 
travel, history, and novels. 

Plans are under way for the forma- 
tion of a book club for students and 
staff next year. 


FACULTY NOTES 

Recently promoted in the College 
of Home Economics from assistant 
professors to professors were Hazél 
Hauck, Mrs. L. D. Rockwood, and 
Doris Schumaker. Advanced from it 
structors to assistant professors weft 
Charlotte W. Brenan and Margarél 
Humphrey. 


OMICRON NU ELECTS 
NEW OFFICERS 
Omicron Nu, senior honorary 8 
ciety in Home Economics, elected the 
following as officers for next yeal: 
Emma Rose Curtis, president; Mary 
Marlow, vice-president; Beth Daws0l. 
secretary; Roberta Edwards, trea 
urer; and Vieno Pertula, chapter ed 
tor., 
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AN HUS CLASS TRAVELS 


Professor Harrison’s class in Animal 
Husbandry has traveled quite exten- 
sively this term. They have gone on 
a one day field trip every weekend 
since Spring Vacation. The members 
prepare no outside work and take no 
exams, but visit outstanding farms in 
the east and judge classes of cows. 
The outstanding trip of the term was 
probably the one which began Thurs- 
day night, April 30 and lasted until 
Saturday night, May 2. At that time 
they visited the Emmadine farms of 
approximately 1200 acres, Strathhaven 
farms, and the Brooks farm. The Em- 
madine farms are owned by J. C. 
Penney and managed by William Hep- 
burn who has a son in the judging 


class. Here the boys judged Guern- 
seys. At Strathhaven they judged 
Ayrshires. At Brooks farm, the class 


judged the Jersey cows, some of which 
had been imported from the Isle of 
Jersey, to be the best they had ever 
seen. 

Members who do outstanding judg- 
ing on the trips will be selected to 
represent Cornell next fall at the In- 
ternational Livestock Show. Professor 
Harrison will give them further train- 
ing during the first semester of next 
year. 


The judging on the trips is similar 
to any judging done in an hus classes 
at Cornell. However the students are 
all on an equal basis as no student is 
familiar, as might be expected in judg- 
ing University herds, with the individ- 
ual performance of the cows. 


EXTENSION CLUB ELECTS 
NEW OFFICERS 
At a meeting of the Extension Club 
held April 29 the following officers 
were elected: President, Read Adams; 
Vice-president, Gilbert Smith; Secre- 
tary, Leon McNair. Hugh Williams 
was present at this meeting and gave 
an interesting talk on the Tompkins 
County Development Association which 
has been set up in this county as a 
demonstration of the development 
which might be carried on in any 
county desiring to do so. 


4-H ELECTS OFFICERS 


The University 4-H club met in 
Barnes Hall at cight o’clock Monday 
evening, May eleventh. The following 
hew officers were elected; president 
Eloise Grant, 37, vice president, Gil- 
bert Smith ’37, treasurer, Leon McNair, 
secretary, Charles Guzewich ’38, and 
song leaders, William Barnum ’38, 
and Dorothy Kutschbach ’38. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


I’ll be darned if I see need for 
doubling and re-doubling speed. I 
like to go about so fast, and when a 
certain time is past I never seem to 
have regret, or stamp around in fren- 
zied fret e’en though some other mod- 
ern goof has gone ahead and shown 
me hoof in doing some quite simple job 
like fixing up a loose door knob, or 
writing up a term report, or winning 
at some outdoor sport. And when 
some million dollar cuss goes riding 
by in some big bus as if he had one 
minute left until of life he was bereft 
I smile unto myself and think, ol’ 
boy, your cheek would be as pink, your 
pocketbook would be as fat if you 
was less like some old cat that streaks 
across some nice green lawn, is seen 
one moment then is gone. This flying 
round like headless hens and doing 
jobs by nines and tens won’t get as 
much as he who strives to do his jobs 
by fours and fives. Oh, I can nearly 
always tell the man who gets his work 
done well. He’ll neither fly nor mope, 
and as for carelessness—‘“no soap.” 
He picks a steady, even gait, and with 
a smile and step sedate, he finishes 
whate’er his task, with still some time 
to rest and bask. 


Will the man who left a costly 
smooth gold compact in veg gardening 
2 lab on Thursday afternoon, April 
29, kindly drop into the Countryman 
office some time in the near future? 
The only lady in the class disclaims it. 
We’d like to return it to him and get 
his photo for the Market Gardener’s 
Journal. 


POULTRY SCHOOL 
COMES IN JUNE 

For the 19th successive year, the 
department of poultry husbandry at 
Cornell sponsors a poultry judging 
and breeding school, June 16 to 19, at 
Ithaca. 

Last year, more than 50 persons 
registered’ for the four-day course, 
most of the students being from New 
York state, though Illinois, Maryland, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire were represented. Since 
the school started in 1918, more than 
1,2000 persons have taken the course. 
Poultrymen, judges, teachers, exten- 
sion workers, and students have come 
from 41 of the 48 states and from nine 
foreign countries. 


The school gives instruction in the 
fine points of poultry judging and 
breeding, and seeks to standardize 
methods of judging poultry for pro- 
duction of meat and eggs. 


Around the 
Top of 
**The Hill’’ 








KERMIS CLUB TOURS 
UNDER NEW OFFICERS 
Kermis, the home-ec and agri- 
cultural dramatic club presented two 
plays, “Evening Clothes”, and “The 
Marriage Proposal” in Candor, May 7, 
and Slaterville, May 14, during the 
usual spring tour. The tour was un- 
der the management of the new staff 
elected in April: Roland Shumard ’37, 
president; Alfred Longhouse ’37, vice- 
president; Jean Thompson ’37, secre- 
tary; Marcia Brown ’37, treasurer; 
Gerard Maier ’37, production manager; 
William Snodgrass ’39, stage manager; 
J. T. Kangas ’38, advertising manager; 
Elizabeth Nichols ’37, historian; Bessie 
Ransom ’37, mistress of properties; 
Eleanor Pearse ’38, mistress of cos- 
tumes; Marian Bellamy ’37, mistress 
of make-up. 


VEG CROPS CLUB 
HOLDS ELECTIONS 
At seven thirty Monday evening 
May 11, the Veg Crops club met in 
Plant Science Seminar Room and 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: Norman Healy ’37, presi- 
dent; R. H. W. Stevens, vice president; 
James Dewey ’39, secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. F. O. Underwood of the 
G.L.F. gave a detailed account of his 
trip through the commercial seed pro- 
ducing areas of the far west. The trip 
wah made during June and July 1935. 
Its purpose was to find the best 
sources for G.L.F. seeds. 


CORNELL DAY GUESTS 
TOUR THE CAMPUS 
About 625 prospective Cornellians 
visited the colleges of Cornell Univer- 
sity May 16 to get a preliminary idea 
of student life here, with an opportun- 
ity to discuss and settle entrance 
problems. Nearly 200 of the visiting 
sub-freshmen were interested in the 
agricultural college or the hotel 
school. The complete program for 
the day included registration, tours 
of the colleges, sports, addresses, 
music, dinners, and informal talks. 


CIRCUS AGAIN FEATURE 
OF CORNELL SPRING DAY 

With Rosie, the white elephant, 
swinging along majestically, the 
Spring Day Parade May 23 was a real 
spectacle. The column of 80 floats 
wound its way up the hill past Willard 
Straight, and on to Lower Alumni 
Field to the 1936 version of the Spring 
Day Circus. After last year’s lapse, 
the circus was back again in full glory, 
a vivid splash of color and sound. 
Students had their last fling before 
getting down to the Final grind. 
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“OSCAR” WALDORF CHEF 
GREETS HOTEL STUDENTS 
Oscar, famous Waldorf chef, visited 
Cornell’s hotel school May 22. Stu- 
dents took him on a tour of the cam- 
pus and class rooms; he admired the 
spaciousness of both buildings and 
grounds. He spoke to the hotel men 
about his experiences, starting as a 
bus-boy and rising to be one of the 
world’s best known hotelmen. For 
43 years he has been with the Waldorf, 
ever since it was first built. He has a 
son who graduated from Cornell’s 
hotel school in 1912. Oscar still works 
from early in the morning till late at 
night. Aside from his life work at the 
Waldorf, Oscar has a thousand acre 
farm in the Hudson valley on which to 

spend his leisure moments. 





RED RAIDER VANQUISHED 

In the valley formed by the side of 
the vet college buildings and the em- 
bankment of Tower Road a mighty 
battle was raged the afternoon of 
May 18 between a very frightened red 
squirrel and five angry robins. The 
squirrel, apparently caught in the act 
of destroying one of the robin’s nests, 
was chased from tree to tree by the 
revengeful birds. The squirrel would 
begin a desperate dash for a tree only 
to be bombarded by five hard beaks. 
He would then stand motionless and 
“play dead.” The robins renewed the 
attack when the squirrel began to 
move. The expression on the squirrel’s 
face appeared as guilty as that of 
Eve after she had bitten into the for- 
bidden fruit. 


STUDENTS STUDY 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Members of Prof. Anderson’s course 
in social disorganization gained prac- 
tical information concerning modern 
social problems when they visited 
three local institutions during the past 
month. 

They first visited the Elmira re- 
formatory where guides explained the 
new system of penology recently start- 
ed there. 

They next visited Willard Asylum 
where they saw mental cases treated 
in a clinic. 

Their last trip was to the George 
Jr. Republic at Freeville, N. Y. where 
they saw the night court in session 
and learned how the model commun- 
ity was governed. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR 
COUNTRY MINISTERS 


The 12th Cornell summer school for 
<own and country ministers comet 
July 20 to 31 at the New York state 
college of agriculture. 

The school is for town and country 
ministers of all denominations and is 
conducted by the department of rural 
social organization in cooperation with 
the New York state council of churches 
and religious education. Minister’s 
wives, also, and teachers of religious 
education are invited to attend. 


The Cornell Countryman 








CAMPUS CHATS 





The campus dogs, being so numerous 
and variegated, can be found doing al- 
most anything that dogdom can do. 
In classrooms they yawn at the lec- 
turer in defiance of all rules of eti- 
quiette or apple-polishing. Occasion- 
ally they take the floor for a real 
honest dog-fight. Every day they do 
down to Willard Straight to beg some- 
thing to eat from the track team or 
from anyone else that looks kind- 
hearted enough to give a poor dog a 
bone. Wherever there is a cool, well- 
travelled spot on the campus paths, a 
college canine lays himself down to 
rest, and lets the students detour. At 
times the dogs stand about disconsol- 
ately, more often they run about in 
groups, barking and frolicing. The 
campus dogs always have a few rep- 
resentatives present ex-officio at the 
Senior sings. But the other day a 
conscientious campus pup was seen 
working. Crossing the street near 
Stimson Hall, tail curved up and head 
carried high, he trotted straight ahead, 
carefully holding a notebook in his 
jaws. But so engrossed was he in his 
work that he had left the owner of the 
book far behind. That individual, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand, was watch- 
ing hs departing property, probably 
vowing to refuse further trade to the 
Campus Mutt Courier. 


Each year students in course 1 of the 
vegetable crops department plant, cul- 
tivate, and experiment with small gar- 
dens on the University land. The gar- 
den land is unfenced, sloping down 
from one side of a road. Here, after 
careful cultivating, the students step 
back with sweaty brow to admire the 
fine straight rows of green. Then, 
contented with a job well done, they 
go home to sleep. After a few days 
they return. Lo and behold! Destruc- 
tion is on every hand. Here and there 
a crisp lettuce head has been mashed 
into the brown earth, a thriving toma- 
to plant has been telescoped into a 
total loss by flying hoofs. A row of 
cabbages has been decimated, the 
green onions will never be strong 
again; the once thrifty spinach will 
never go to seed. Has Attila the Hun 
come again? No, only a few artillery 
students have been unhorsed and their 
happy steeds have gone unchecked and 
unreined over East Ithaca hill and 
dale. 


This year the drill students have 
had good luck in remaining mounted, 
and the gardens have grown peace- 
fully, till the frosts of mid-May tried 
to freeze them. Happily little damage 
was done. The veg. crops students 
may well say Lady Luck was with 
them, after reading reports of the 
statewide damage these frosts inflicted 
on early crops. 
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MEMORIAL ERECTED 
TO LUA A, MINNS 

At half-past twelve on Saturday, 
May 30, a sun-dial to the memory of 
Lua A. Minns was unveiled at the 
flower garden south of Baily Hall, on 
the campus of the College of Agri- 
culture. 

The funds for this memorial have 
been collected by the friends of Miss 
Minns, and it has been erected at the 
place where she carried on many of 
her activities as an instructor in the 
Department of Floriculture and Orna- 
mental Horticulture. She made of the 
students’ practice garden not only a 
place where practical instruction was 
given but a thing of beauty which is 
visited by thousands of persons each 
year, and forms one of the attractons 
of the agricultural campus. 

The exercises were brief and simple 
and consisted mainly of a short talk 
by President Livingston Farrand. The 
sun-dial itself was designed by Pro- 
fessor Edward Lawson, of the College 
of Architecture, and it is placed in 
the center of the garden as the one 
architectural feature which the gar- 
den contains. 

Besides the individuals who contri- 
buted to the memorial, the following 
organizations were instrumental in 
raising the major part of the funds: 
Sigma Delta Epsilon, women’s gradu- 
ate science fraternity; the Garden 
Club of Ithaca; Synapsis, a graduate 
club in the Department of Plant 
Breeding; Ceres Club, made up of the 
women of the Department of Plant 
Breeding; Alpha chapter of Pi Alpha 
Xi, a society made up of students in- 
terested in floriculture; the Women’s 
Union of the Congregational Church, 
of which Miss Minns was a member; 
the Glenside Home Bureau, of which 
she was also a member; and the Cor- 
nell Women’s Club of Ithaca. Includ- 
ing these eight organizations, contri- 
butions were received from about 180 
persons. 

The committee in charge of the 
memorial is made up of the following 
persons. Bristow Adams, Mrs. Livings- 
ton Farrand, Mrs. Charles E. Treman, 
E. A. White, Ralph H. Wheeler, trea- 
surer, and Grace H. Griswold, chair- 
man. The movement for the memorial 
started last October. 


ENGINEERS TURN FARMERS 
AT ANNUAL ENGINEERING SHOW 
Visitors at the annual show which 
the engineers gave May 15 and 16 in 
honor of Cornell sub-freshmen were 
surprised to find exhibits of a defin- 
itely agricultural nature. 


The civil engineers in Lincoln Hall 
displayed test tubes filled with soil 
bacteria which rivalled any in the 
Dairy Bacteriology building. They 
showed how to make ordinary garbage 
into fertilizer by baking it in ovens. 
(dehydration, to you, scientist). Lastly 
they showed collections of bacteria in 
soil, water, and air which should be 
a challenge to any biologist. 
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Weak Spots Of Science 


VERDAY we find articles in our 

newspapers, in our popular maga- 

zines and in our popular books 
telling of the marvels that science has 
accomplished. Writers compare the 
life and times of our grandparents 
with our modern life. They give us 
the impression that we live in an age 
where practically everything is known. 
It was with this trend of mind that I 
came to ihis institution of learning. 
I have learned since that science has 
only skimmed the surface, and has 
only superficially unravelled many ot 
our problems, and in my way of think- 
ing some of the knowledge that they 
have obtained is, in many instances, 
more dangerous to us than if they 
knew nothing about these subjects. 


I have recently read: “The Next 
Hundred Years”, written by C. C. 
Furnas, Assistant Professor of Chem- 
ical Engineering at Yale. He gives 
a very life-like impression of the trip 
he made to the Century of Progress at 
Chicago. Many, who, like him, at- 
tended it, came away with a feeling 
of disappointment because they all 
expected too much of our widely 
advertised progress. They found 
most of the loudspeakers on the 
grounds sadly out of adjustment 
and the television exhibitions were 
more imagination than vision. They 
saw the latest airplanes—the swiftest 
and safest yet developed—yet while 
the fair was in progress one sight- 
seeing and one regular passenger 
plane crashed in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago killing an even score of men 
and women. They saw the exhibitions 
featuring the advancement of modern 
medicine yet while there they wit- 
nessed the preventable outbreak cf 
amoebic dysentery in two of the city’s 
modern hotels. The biologists, the 
best in the country, could not satis- 
factorily explain the rise of sap in the 
tree, the organic chemist could not 
give the composition of some of the 
simplest food stuffs, the psychiatrists 
could not explain insanity. Granting 
that science has accomplished great 
feats they have been unable to 
put them into effect. When you 
left the fair grounds you were faced 
with the grim realities of life. In the 
U. S. there were over 10 million men 
out of work; children were starving 
for food yet our grain elevators were 
Tunning over; throughout the land a 
person was killed every 17 minutes in 
an automobile accident; you could 
pick up a paper and read innumerable 
articles on the possibilities of war 
anytime. So we can see that our 
Science hasn’t as yet, given our utopia. 


By Roland Shumard 


P TO this time I have been very 

critical of everything science has 
done and have offered nothing con- 
structive whatsoever. It would be 
impossible for me to solve the pro- 
blems I have mentioned. If I could 
I would be the wonder man of the 
world. But I am going to take the 
different problems one at a time and 
attempt to show you what may be 
expected to be revealed by our scien- 
tists during the years to come. 


What is life? If you ask the clergy- 
man he will answer that it is a bit 
of divine sent down to us from above. 
Ask the biologists and the reply is 
“Ask me another.” So here we are, just 
where we were 10,000 years ago. Per- 
haps some will ask, Why should we 
care, why should we try to probe into 
something that everyone seems to 
think we have no business tampering 
with. Ever since the beginning of time 
man has supposed that life, at least our 
kind of life, was due to something not 
to be found in the air, water and the 
stones. The mysteries were explained 
by hypothesizing that living matter 
was different from inanimate because 
of some unexplainable force, usually 
divine, that entered the substance and 
left it at death. This hypothesis has 
now become a known fact. Yet almost 
everyone feels that we can and should 
know more about the life that we can 
distinguish as ourselves. Why does the 
wheat seed grow when we place it in 
the proper conditions and why does a 
similar seed lying along beside it, iden- 
tical as far as we can tell, fail to germ- 
inate? The biochemists are the ones 
to come to the conclusions. And when 
they do we won’t simply have satisfied 
our ever present curiosity but will 
have discovered a fact that will be in- 
dispensible in our medical world. If 
one really knew what life is then he 
could combat death much more effec- 
tively. 


ye question of our diet seems to be 
settled in most of our minds, at 
least we pay little attention to the 
nutritionists and their warnings. In 
1900 if you were getting your 
proper amounts of calories everything 
was alright. Yet in 1906 vitamins 
were found. Nutrition, like physics 
before the discovery of radioactivity, 
was supposed to be a completed sub- 
ject. Now the whole subject has ac- 
quired a different aspect. A few of 
these new substances have been an- 
alyzed like vitamins A, B, C, but the 
others such as D are only known by 
what the lack of them brings about. 
We know that sunlight when brought 


into the presence of the fat-like sub- 
stance ergosterol will result in the 
formation of Vitamin B. There are 
many outstanding challenges in the 
work of the nutritionists. Their task is 
to find the perfect diet. There will un- 
doubtedly be several perfect diets— 
one for the childdren, another for the 
aged one for the hard worker and 
still another for the sedentary worker. 


W* NOW turn to the economic side 
of our life and to a phase that 
will probably be of great importance 
to us in the future. Farming—what 
will be the perfect farm in the future? 
In reality we have never found a per- 
fect farm. The farm is a vast organic 
chemical factory but there are people 
who still judge the time for planting 
by the phases of the moon. There are 
people who believe that farming be- 
longs to politics and not to engineer- 
ing. Yet science is what the modern 
farmer is turning to. In 1888 Sir Wil- 
liam Crooks got himself laughed at 
when he predicted that our supply of 
nitrogen would be exhausted by 1931 
if the saltpeter were used at the rate 
it was being used then. When the 
world war came and nations were 
using enormous amounts of nitrogen 
compounds to fire at each other they 
began to feel more serious about the 
matter. But today we can laugh be- 
cause we have now found methods 
whereby we can take the nitrogen 
from the air and fix it. Importation 
of the rock from Chile for fertilizer 
is a thing of the past. The U. S. has 
great amounts of phosphate rock, po- 
tassium and in general our fertilizer 
supplies are without flaw. Yet water, 
soil, seeds, nitrogen, potassium, and 
phosphorus will not grow plants. We 
are just beginning to realize how 
important other factors are. If you 
should dig up the subsoil under your 
lawn, you would find all the chemical 
elements here but not fertility. But 
even after these mysteries are cleared 
up the farmer still has beyond his con- 
trol the very important elements— 
rainfall, temperature, sunlight, dis- 
ease and insects. And here is where 
the gamble will always come in. 


Science has done great things. It 
has changed our lives advantageously, 
as we realize when we are deprived 
of our comforts by a prank of nature 
like the sleet storm last winter. But 


I do think that there is a great deal 
ahead that will make the lives of our 
descendants are made, as different 
from our own as our life today differs 
from that of our grandfathers’. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































Glimpse Ahead -- Seniors Working 


Some members of the Class of ’36 
whose plans for next year ar com- 
plete. 

Allen E. “Red” Bailey leaves Cornell 
to teach vocational agriculture at 
Greenville, New York, starting his 
duties August 1, 1936. Though he is 
not very tall, neither was Napoleon. 
As a member of the Countryman staff, 
he always got things done, and he is 
bound to keep it up. 

William M. “Bill” Barry, running 
true to form, starts his work early, 
July 1, 1936, as vocational agriculture 
teacher at New South Berlin, New 
York. 

Albert W. Bromley is another young 
man that walks out of college into 
a job. He will be employed in the 
New York State Biological Survey 
Work. 

Stanley N. Atwater will be workng 
this summer in the scientific control of 
the Dutch Elm disease which has 
spread so rapidly in this country 
through importation of logs from Eur- 
ope. 

Gordon M. “Gordy” Cairns is not 
going to leave the fair city of Ithaca 
in search of a job. He begins duties 
this fall in animal husbandry exten- 
sion, Cornell University. “Gordy” was 
a’ bit peeved this year because as an 
undergraduate he couldn’t play inter- 
departmental baseball. But we ex- 
pect him back next year with his ready 
smile, ready for baseball, students, 
work; everything that turns up. 

Kenneth V. Carey goes to Kings 
Ferry, New York, to instruct begin- 
ners in the lore of test tubes and re- 
torts, as well as in vocational agri- 
culture. Science and agriculture make 
a good combination, Ken. 

Dale §S. Carpenter leaves Cornell 
for Cohoes, New York. Is he going in- 
to the shirt business, or into collars 
and cuffs? No, but he will handle 
what goes with formal clothes—flow- 
ers. Address him %Y% Carpenter the 
Florist, Inc., Colombia Street, Cohoes. 

William R. Crary is going to the 
home farm at Liberty, New York, to 
till the soil and get some real farm 
practice making a profit on the farm. 
Bill is the fellow who can do it. 

Douglas C. “Doug” Deuel is doing 
4-H work after graduation, down in 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess county, New 
York. Doug has wrapped so many 


issues of the Countryman as a staff 
member that we know he is a depend- 
able worker. He will soon be wrapped 
up in his work. 
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Courtland M. Briggs is going to the 
farm, with dairying as his main in- 
terest. So this summer, while some of 
us sit in the shade, he will probably 
be busy curing hay, and listening to 
the weather reports from WESG. 

William Epstein, who comes from 
the metropolis, New York, is going to 
leave the Empire State for the west. 
Farming in California will be far dif- 
ferent from agriculture in the east. 
His home address to be has a pleasant 
sound—El Solyo Ranch, Vernalis, Cali- 
fornia. 

William S. French is entering an 
important branch of the poultry busi- 
ness, as manager of the poultry breed- 
ing farm and hatchery known as the 
Henrietta Leghorn Farm, Henrietta, 
New York. So if we think of chicks, 
we'll do well to visit Bill and see what 
his plant looks like. 

Clifford R. Harrington leaves Cor- 
nell for home and the farm at Frews- 
burg, New York. 

Robert F. Holland is staying at 
Cornell as instructor in dairy industry. 
So next year’s freshmen in Dairy 1 
will get acquainted with him in short 
order. 

William F. Kennaugh will teach vo- 
cational agriculture next year. He 
also will remain in Ithaca next year, 
as his teaching position is in the 
Ithaca school. Bill should have no 
trouble in getting transportation for 
his students to visit Farm and Home 
Week. 

Herbert R. Kling likewise finds his 
work still at Cornell. Next year he will 
be an assistant in and economics while 
doing graduate work. 


Harry W. Kitts will not be far from 
the scene of his undergraduate days. 
His job next year is teaching agricul- 
ture in Candor, New York, only 
twenty miles or so from Ithaca. Unless 
the floods are continuous we can count 
on seeing Harry occasionally. 


Harold M. Lucas goes to West 
Carthage, New York, as teacher of 
agriculture and industrial arts. His 
address is 36 Bridge Street. 

Keith B. Matteson will be back at 
Rockdale, New York, producing milk. 

James B. “Jim” McArdle is going 
into the seed business at Greenwich, 
Connecticut. His adddress will be 28 
Prospect Street. 

Richard G. Milk, in accord with his 
name, will graduate to go to the farm. 
He will live the country life at Spen- 
cerport, New York, % Frank Harroun. 
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Edward B. “Ed” Mott starts his ag- 
ricultural teaching duties August 1, 
1936, at Genoa, New York. Ed will be 


close enough to Cornell to come back 


occasionally. 

Edward S. Munger begins the next 
scholastic year teaching agriculture at 
the Griffith Institute, Springville, New 
York. 

Henry M. “Hank” Munger has a re- 
search assistantship in the department 
of Agronomy at Ohio State University, 
During the school year he will do 
graduate work and teaching, summers 
he will be engaged in crop experi- 
ments and tests, particularly with soy 
beans. He is the sort of worker that 
can make the dirt fly at any job he 
undertakes. 

John Pluta has signed on the dotted 
line to become teacher of agriculture 
at the Hammond, New York, high 
school. 

Clarence O. Pratt takes up his agri- 
cultural teaching duties this sum- 
mer at the Lyndonville, New York high 
school. 

Houghton B. Priest has a position 
that ensures him a variety of climate, 
without paying for it as tourists do. 
He has entered a vegetable production 
partnership. During our long cold 
winters he will be at work in Florida. 
In summer he will be in New England. 
His address will be 38 Washington 
Street, Ayer, Massachusetts. 

John W. “Jack” Spaven has work 
that should prove congenial to him. 
Jack goes to Durham, New Hampshire, 
as assistant editor of extension in the 
University of New Hampshire, to do 
the kind of work he has done so well 
as editor of the Countryman. Jack has 
been a great cartoonist and artist here 
at Cornell; when he goes to the Gran- 
ite State, maybe he will do some stone 
carving too. Send us one, Jack. 

Wayne O. Stahler will go to Phila- 
delphia to engage in the wholesale 
seed business. He will live at 4610 
Osage Avenue. 

Frank W. Trevor goes to the Mill- 
brook School this September as sci 
ence teacher. 

Walter F. “Walt” Van Dien after 
graduation will go to the state gamé 
farm at Delmar, New York as a col- 
servation worker. 

John E. “Jack” Wurst and John J. 
Wermuth as 2nd Lieutenants, U. & 
Marine Corps, go ‘to the Basie 
School, Marine Barracks, at Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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14 

Louis Dicker died suddenly in 
Brooklyn April 18. He had conducted 
a wholesale and retail egg business 
in Ithaca for several years, recently 
giving up that work to join the Clay 
Equipment Corporation as_ eastern 
representative. 

17 

Lyster M. Hetherington is princi- 

pal of the Owego High School. 
19 

William Houghton is married, and 
proudly points to four children. He 
is interested in Education, since he 
teaches Agriculture in the Greenwich 
High School, and says if other people 
will not raise families for us to teach, 
then we must do it ourselves. 

21 

E. D. Merrill has been managing 
Forest Farms, Webster, N. Y. for the 
past six years. He is married and has 
three daughters. He was former man- 
ager of the Monroe County Farm 
Bureau. 

Wilbur Hermance is teaching agri- 
culture at Kendell, N Y. and is sport- 
ing a brand new chevy. 

23 

Mildred “Millie” Wolcott is instruc- 
tor in English at Wayland High 
School, Wayland, N. Y. 

24 


Willis E. Chase is an assistant dis. - 


trict ranger on the Mineral Lake dis- 
trict of the Chequamegon National 
Forest. He is living in Glidden, Wis- 
consin. 

Harry E. Hanson, besides his gen- 
eral practice, is the county veterin- 
arian for Saratoga County. He is mar- 
ried and has a daughter. 

Charles Capron has a_ wholesale 
produce-business in Wayland, N. Y. 
“Charlie” was captain of the Cornell 
Basketball team for two years. 

C. D. Ebertz is now a veterinarian 
in the village of Wayland. ‘Doc’ a for- 
mer assistant in the veterinarian col- 
lege is married and has a baby girl. 

A. H. Rishoi, M.S., former graduate 
Student and instructor at Cornell is 
how a research chemist on the staff 
of the H. P. Hood and Sons Company, 
Boston Massachusetts. Mr. Rishoi 
Spent the weekend of April 25, con- 
ferring on scientific matters with Pro- 


fessors Sharp and Herrington. 
°26 

Truman A. Parish is teaching agri- 
culture at Franklinville and has suc- 
ceeded in sending some very good 
students to Cornell for further study. 
Thanks Truman. 

27 

Caroline G. Pringle has taken a 
leave of absence from her position 
as Home Bureau agent of Cattarau- 
gus county to take graduate work at 
Cornell. 

28 

James D. Pond is Extension Instruc- 
tor in Forestry this year. He was for- 
merly County club agent in Wash- 
ington County. 

Madeline A. Dunsmore, 115 Bruce 
Street, Scotia, is teaching home eco- 
nomics there. 

29 

Marvin L. Smith, 190 Case Avenue, 
Park Falls. Wisc.. is assistant forester 
in the United States Forest Serivce, 
and at present is engaged in making 
plans for the timber of the Chequame- 
gon National Forest. His second son, 
Eastburn Allen, was born September 
8, 1935. 

°30 

Alma Dewey is instructor in home 
ec at Wayland High School and still 
single. 

Mrs. Paul Blanchard !Edith Nash), 
Home Demonstration Agent of Cayu- 
ga County was here one week for the 
Annual Extension Conference. 

Miss Elda Jane Barker, Home Bur- 
eau Agent for Allegheny County, ar- 
rived on Cornell Campus Monday af- 
ternoon, March 16, for the Annual 
Extension Conference. She stayed at 
Willard Straight Hall until Friday, 
March 20. 

W. Oscar Sellers is Farm Bureau 
agent in Jefferson County. He was 
married June 24, 1935 to Doris Youngs 
of Youngs, New York. They have made 
their home at Watertown where his 
office is located. 

31 

Wedding bells rang for Morris Rock- 
well Nichols, formerly of Ithaca, and 
Miss Mary Frances Millican of Wich- 
its Falls, Texas, in San Antonio on 
March 9. Mr. Nichols is in the office 
of the Director of the PWA in San 





Antonio. They will live at 3101 San 
Pedro Avenue. 

W. B. Morgan is employed as desk 
clerk at the city Y.M.C.A. in Utica, 
and he is also keeping the books for 
the A D. Kulow Wholesale Electrical 
Supply Company of Utica. 

32 

Frederick Merkle P.H.D. is at the 
college of Agriculture at Penn State. 

Dr. M. J. Plice, P.H.D. has been do- 
ing Federal Work. 

Dr. C. Safford, P.H.D. is now bac- 
terialogist for the New York State 
Board of Agriculture and Markets. He 
spent the weekend of April 25, in Itha- 
ca in connection with the New York 
State Milk Contest. 

"33 

Myron Collins is teaching agricul- 
ture at Genoa. He is married and 
boasts a pair of twins. 

Betty Mosher assisted in the foods 
demonstration work at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago last summer. How 
was Chicago, Betty? 

Richard Ringrose has accepted the 
position of Instructor in Poultry Hus- 
bandry at Clemson College, North 
Carolina. He has assumed his duties, 
temporarily suspending work on his 
Doctor’s degree. 

34 

R. S. Young PhD. can be reached 
at Copper Cliff, Ont., Canada. 

Ruth Young, after finishing a train- 
ing course at St. John’s Hospital, se- 
cured a position as assistant dietitian 
in Lenox Hill Hospital in January. 

Marion Weir is working in Albany 
for the NYA Director and Publicity 
Manager. She did work in floriculture 
for a time in Boston. 

Miss Ruth Broderick finished her 
Student Dietetics course last fall at 
the Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
City. 

George K. Davis ’32 Penn State, As- 
sistant in animal nutrition department 
at Cornell, and Ruthanna Wood ’34 
were married at Bethel Presbyterian 
Church, East Orange, N. J., January 
25, 1936. Two of the bridesmaids were 
Mabel C. Rice ’34 from Stanley, N. Y. 
and Mina L. Bellinger ’34 of Ithaca. 

Bernard J. Scheib is now connected 
with the New York State Milk Con- 
trol Board. 
























































































































































































































































































































































35 

William Buescher, Jr., whose en- 
gagement to Florence McCormack of 
Chicago, Illinois, was announced last 
August, is Steward at the Hotel Drake, 
New York City. 

Richard ‘Dick’ Hammond is working 
for The Federal Land Bank. Dick was 
recently transferred from Springfield, 
Mass., to Watertown, N. Y., where he 
will devote his time to field work. 

Caroline Patterson took graduate 
work at Cornell until January 1936 
when she accepted a position as a 
bacteriologist in the Syracuse Hos- 
pital. 

Paul F. Macy Ph.D Cornell is now 
doing research work at the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Texas. 

Weil Chen, Ph.D., is now working in 
the Dept. of Chemistry in Kwangsi 
University, Whuchow, Kwangsi, China. 

Arthur P. A. Brito Mutunayagam 
M.A. is now marketing officer in the 
department of Agronomy at Travan- 
core South India. 

Miss M. E. Stephenson is engaged to 
R. F. Brown ’36 who is graduating 
from the College of Veterinary Medi- 


record dealer. 


109 S. Cayuga St. 
Phone 9676 








RECORDS 


They play a big part in your entertainment. 
Buy them at Central New York’s largest 





THE 
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Ithaca, N. Y. 
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cine this June. The marriage is ex- 
pected to take place this summer. 
Winfield Stone is living at Alpha 


Psi in Ithaca while doing dairy gov-_ 


ernment research in the College of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Lloyd Curtis is acting Farm Bur- 
eau Agent in Schuyelr County and 
stationed at Watkins Glen, New York. 

Arthur “Art” Kenaga is working in 
the General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah, Georgia and enjoying the warmer 
climate very much. Quite a difference 
from the weather in Ithaca, isn’t it, 
Art? 

Roy Paulus finds that teaching in 
Constableville is all that its supposed 
to be, and has signed his contract 
for another term. Good work, Roy. 


John Dunn is operating the home 
farm at Pine Valley with his father. 


Thomas C. Peele Ph.D. is connected 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture care of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Department at Spartenburg, South 
Carolina. 

Dr. T. H. Gooding, Ph.D. is now at 
the college of agriculture at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Clarence DuBois married Elizabeth 













Taughannock Farm 
AT TAUGHANNOCK POINT 


Breakfast — Luncheon — Tea — Dinner 


Sundays and Holidays 


Morning Breakfast 50c 
Sunday Dinner $1.00 


Special Parties 
Banquets 
Wedding Breakfasts 


Telephone Trumansburg 90F4 
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Chapman at her home in Southbridge, 
Massachusetts on April 25. Clarence 
is a member of Alpha Gamma Rho 
Fraternity and recently accepted a job 
with the Farm Bureau. For the past 
half-year he has been doing 4-H 
Club work. His wife is a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke College and works in 
the agricultural economics department. 
Congratulations and good luck to you. 

Philip C. Close and Virginia Day are 
married, so Alpha Psi tells us. 

Henry “Hank” Weisheit is at the 
Vet College assisting as an instructor 
in Materia Medica. 

36 

Mary Crary and Helen Lawrence are 
attending the Merrill Palmer School in 
Detroit. These two seniors were 
chosen for the honor on the basis of 
scholarship and interest in child de- 
velopment. 

Betty Holyhead is working in Roch- 
ester with the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company. 

Branson Wright is working with his 
father at Aquebogue on Long Island. 

Wendel Wickes is working at Ticon- 
deroga as field man for the Federal 
Land Bank. 
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AMATEURS BEHIND 
THE FOOTLIGHTS 
(Continued from page 145) 


ple job, production of a play is not the 
easiest thing in the world to accom- 
plish. It is essential to have a play 
suitable to the locality and to the 
actors available. The stage must be 
prepared, properties obtained, cos- 
tumes procured, lighting arranged, 
makeup determined, rehearsals held. 


Among the crazy haphazard things 
of this world, play rehearsals hold 
their niche securely. In reading 
through the parts first, the cues and 
lines seem frialy simple. When the 
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time comes for rehearsal without the 
books the trouble begins. Jess Empte 
can’t remember his lines at all. Ina 
Blonde flirts whole heartedly with all 
the male members of the cast, to the 
detriment of their roles. Lane A. Sleep 
gets to 7 o’clock rehearsal promptly 
at ten. R. U. Tellum, besides being 
an actor, tries also to be assistant di- 
rector. One by one the rehearsals slide 
by, without much progress. 

Dress rehearsal night arrives. Cos- 
tumed actors stand about making at- 
tempts at continuity of action till long 
after the clock strikes twelve. Opening 
night comes, costumes are donned. 
make-up is applied. Everyone looks 


153 


nervous till the play is well started. 
The audience roars appreciatively, 
and in the wings actors grin at each 
other delightedly. The tension de- 
creases. The first act is over—the 
second act—now time flies by on 
speedy wing, the curtains close on the 
last act, and one more amateur troupe 
feels successful. 

What is the fun in amateur acting 
that compensates for hours of seem- 
ingly futile effort, for time wasted 
waiting for others, for gags that fall 
terribly flat? It must be the funda- 
mental urge to be articulate, to convey 
ideas to other people, for the profit and 
amusement of both giver and receiver. 





Starting our second 100 years 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Represented by, Harold Brown ’28 


211 Cornell St., Ithaca, N. Y. 








Gift Suggestions for 


Graduation 


The Hill Drug Store 


328 College Ave. 


For the girlfriend 


Phoenix Hose 
She will appreciate a 
pair of lovely hose. $1.35 


Linen 

Handkerchiefs 

Pure linen handkerchiefs 

with hand rolled hems. 
50c 


For the boyfriend 


Shaeffer Pens 

A gift that will last for 

ages and appreciated. 
$7.50 


Satin Slips 


Any girl will welcome 
one of these lovely satin 
slips. $2.50 


Week-end Bag 


Leather week-end cases 
that will always come in 
handy $2.98 


Duke of Kent Shirt 


Shirts always come - in 
handy, especially one in 
a bright color. $1.65 


THE NEW 
ROTHSCHILD’S 


Shop daily from 9 to 6; Sat. to 9 p. m. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


For Graduation 


We have many select Gifts 











Pen s policies don’t shift 
eres of weather. 
We sell our goods at the low- 
est possible prices all the 
time, no mark-downs today 
and mark-ups tomorrow. We 
taxe a firm stand on quality, 
too; we sell nothing but the 
best. These have been our 
policies for thirty-four years! 








Where to Eat in 
College Town? 


This is a question which must be answered by 
students, especially those who are registering at 
Cornell for the first time. Gillette’s Cafeteria 
has been operating in College Town for the last 
fifteen years while countless other restaurants 
have come and gone. It has been operated dur- 
ing the last six years by Carl J. Gillette, a gradu- 
ate of the Hotel Course in 1928. Mr. Gillette 
wishes to solicit the patronage of all Cornellians 
and future Cornellians. 


First air conditioned restaurant in Ithaca 


Gillette’s Cafeteria 
Carl J. Gillette, Hotel ’28, Prop 
College Ave. 





Richfield Products! 


Complete Lubrication 


Tire Service 


On The Hill 


Dryden, Ithaca and Maple 
Dial 2611 


AND 


On The Level 


Fulton and W. Buffalo 
Dial 2008 


If it’s 
Printing ! ! 


think of 
WNorton’s 


PHONE 9451 
Our Representative Will Call 


Norton Printing Company 


317 East State St. - Ithaca, N. Y. 
Opposite STRAND Theatre 
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